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ABOUT THIS ISSUE: Our space this month is devoted to catching up with 
a number of matters of continuing interest to workers in adult education: 

Helen Allison and Robert A. Luke report on the recently seus survey 
of public school adult education undertaken by the National Fducation 
Association, with the assistance of the Fund for Adult Education. 

Ralph Spence, chairman of the AKA’s Committee on Research, dis- 
cusses briefly the barriers to fuller use of social science research by adult 
educators, how adult educators can develop their contribution to research, and 
the mutual benefits to be expected from collaboration between adult educators 
and researchers in the social sciences. 

William V. Lockwood's article on adult guidance and the article by 
Mary Hollis Little and Ethel Shanas on a course for older adults provide us 
with careful descriptions of outstanding examples of work in these two rela- 
tively undeveloped and vitally important areas of adult education. 

Paul Sheats, during a brief return to this country between assignments 
in Europe, took time out to prepare for this issue a valuable review of those 
aspects of UNESCO's program and future plans that are of special interest 
to the AEA. 

Those of us whose interest in the philosophy and goals of the adult educa- 
tion movement was quickened by reading Robert J. Blakely’ s address, “Adult 
Education Needs a Philosophy and a Goal,” in our November issue will find 
material of relevance to this discussion in Paul Durrie’s open letter, “From 
the AEA’s President,” and in the excerpt, “A Basic Confusion,” from an 
address by W. J. McGlothlin. 

Finally, readers who were fortunate enough to be present at the birth 
of the AEA in Columbus, Ohio, in May, 1951, will enjoy reliving one of the 
high points of the Founding Assembly, the adoption of our constitution, as 


recounted in “Knee-Deep in Alligators” by Leslie FE. Brown. 


Public School Adult Education in the United States 


Report of a Survey 


Helen Allion and Robert A. Luke 
National Edu ation Association 


in teaching methods used in adult 
education programs, especially the 
discussion method, and in the follow- 
ing content areas: (1) world affairs 
and world peace; (2) democracy; 
(3). Western economy; and (4) the 
humanities. 

The Fund recognized, however, the 


| URING the spring and summer of 

1952, the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, with the assistance of the 
NEA Research Division, undertook a 
comprehensive survey of public school 
adult education programs. The study 
was made possible by a grant received 


from the Fund for Adult Education. 
The Fund was particularly interested 


value of collecting general basic in- 
formation about the total programs 
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being conducted by public schools. 
Data was therefore collected in such 
areas as available support, teacher 
preparation, administrative organiza- 
tion, and relationships with other 
community groups and agencies inter- 
ested in or conducting adult education 
programs. 

The Division of 
Service saw 


Adult Education 
the study as an oppor- 
tunity to serve public school adult 
educators through the collection of 
program information on a 
wide scale. Furthermore, it felt that 
the newly-formed Adult Education 
Association of the United States and 
its National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators would find 
such a study of very real value in 
planning and carrying out their ac- 
tivities and services. 


nation- 


In order to insure the study’s cov- 
erage of public school adult educa- 
tion, the Division selected a Planning 
and Advisory Committee of public 
school administrators to assist 
study staff in determining the policies 
that would guide the study, its or- 
ganization, the interpretation of the 
material collected, and the continuing 
evaluation of the methods used and 
reports made. 

The study 
all public 
munity college 
tivities 
over. 


was intended to cover 
com- 
education ac- 
2,500 and 
was made 
rural 
less than 


school and public 
adult 
communities of 
(A concurrent study 
of adult education activities in 


areas and communities of 
2,500 population. ) 
Four 
planned: 
(1) a background study of infor- 
mation from previous surveys 
and other sources. 


* Thaden, John. Adult Education in 
Public Schools. Chapter 2, unpublished 
report of survey by C. B. Loomis, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


phases of the study were 


a questionnaire survey of pro- 
grams in all cities of over 30,- 
000 population and in a sam- 
pling of communities 
2,500 and 30,000. 

a community - wide _ self - ap- 
praisal of adult education op- 
portunities in 100 or more com- 
munities. 

a study of existing programs of 
adult education in publicly sup- 
ported junior or community 
colleges. 

In the second phase of the study, 
questionnaires were sent to superin- 
tendents of schools in all commun- 
ities of 30,000 population and over 
and in every fifth community of 2,500 
to 30,000 population. The decision to 
sample the smaller communities was 
arbitrarily determined as a means of 
reducing tabulation costs. In the com- 
munity self-study phase, materials 
were sent to 286 communities volun- 
teering for this part of the study. For 
the fourth part of the study, question- 
naires were sent to 366 sry colleges. 
Of these, 266 were local « regional 
junior colleges and 100 were federal 
or state branches of four-year colleges 
or normal schools. 

The basic questionnaire used in the 
study was developed by the staffs of 
the Division of Adult Education Serv- 
ice and the Research Division of the 
National Education Association and 
by members of the Planning and Ad- 
visory Committee. Follow-up on the 
questionnaire, all tabulation of data, 
and initial preparation of text was 
handled by the NEA Research Di- 


vision. 


The questionnaire used in the junior 
college portion of the study was pre- 
pared by William R. Wood, on leave 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 
Dr. Wood tabulated the question- 
naires and prepared the report on 
adult education activities of public 
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junior and community colleges. The 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges was represented throughout in 
the planning of the junior college 
study. Because of the specialized na- 
ture of the junior college study, this 
part of the total report is not re- 
viewed in this article. 

The single, most compelling fact re- 
vealed by the study was the increas- 
ing attention that ‘adult education is 
receiving from school administrators. 
Survey results indicated that public 
school adult education is rapidly 
growing and has an estimated enroll- 
ment of 4,744,256 as of 1951. E qually 
significant, the study reports that in 
the four years from 1947-1951, enroll- 
ment in public school sponsored adult 
classes increased 51.2 percent. One of 
the largest increases was in civics 
classes and public affairs forums and 
activities. These more than tripled 
enrollment. 

Although the total report is a thick 
statistical volume,* the major findings 
can be reported under a few large 
headings. 


Objectives 


who 
asked to 
considered the 

portant aims or goals of the adult edu- 


Those 
study 
they 


participated in the 
identify what 
three most im- 


were 


cation program, and to indicate the 


one major goal. 

Thirty per cent of the cities rated 
“enrichment of life” as the major goal 
of adult education, while two-thirds 
listed this among the three most im- 
portant aims. The somewhat vague 
dimensions of the phrase, “enrichment 

*A Study of Urban Public 
Adult Education Programs of the 
States. Washington, D. C.: Division of 
Adult Education Service, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
1952.17) pp. $1.00. 


School 
United 


make it difficult to translate 
into special personal or social goals. 

Vocational competence eco- 
nomic efficiency was rated as one of 
the three most important goals by 
76 percent of the school systems— 
far more often than any other. It 
ranks second as the one ajor goal, 
being so listed by 27 percent of the 
replies. 

“To make adults aware of their 
civic responsibilities to one another 
and to the community, the nation, and 
the world” was third in rank, both 
as the one major goal of adult educa- 
tion (26.6 percent of replies) and as 
one of the three most important goals 
(61.1 percent). 

The three remaining goals ranked 
as follows in both listings: “to supple- 
ment and broaden educational back- 
grounds” (fourth); “to improve un- 
derstanding of and adjustment to 
socio-economic trends” (fifth); and 
“to promote physical and mental 
health” (sixth) 

As a part of the study, the plans 
of local directors for improving their 
adult education programs during the 
following few years were ‘listed by 
275 respondents in their own words. 
The activities given highest choice 
can be briefly summarized as follows 
broader program choices, expanded 
services, involvement of the entire 
community, better professional lead- 
ership, sound financial support, better 
quality of instruction, and evaluation 
of program effectiveness. 


of life,” 


Costs 

Compared to the regular day pro- 
gram, an adult education program will 
reach, on the average, 23.5 percent 
as many people, but at only 1.8 per- 
cent of the cost of the day program. 

Further, costs seem to decrease pro- 
portionately as the number of people 
served increases. In 1946-47 the adult 
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program reached 14.8 percent 
many people as the day program and 
cost 1.7 percent as much. In 1950-51, 
the adult program reached 23.5 per- 
cent of the day program at only 1.8% 
of the cost. 


In smaller cities the presence of a 
director seems to further reduce the 
costs per enrollee. In cities of 30,000 
and under which employed a direc- 
tor giving one-fourth or more of his 
time to the program, costs per en- 
rollee were $3.23 less than in other 
cities of comparable size. Further 
study would be required to know 
why the presence of a director re- 
duced per-enrollee costs: whether he 
was able to arrange more efficient 
financing; whether he was able to in- 
crease enrollment and thus reduce 
costs indirectly; or whether other 
reasons operated. 

Cost per enrollee ranged from an 
average of $16.77 in middle-sized cities 
with directors, to $28.00 in small 
cities without directors. 


How Are Adult Education 
Programs Supported? 


Throughout the country adult edu- 
cation is supported, on the average, 
90.4 percent from public funds, 
8.5 percent from fees, and 11.1 per- 
cent from other sources. This sug- 
gests greater support from public 
funds than does Kempfer and 
Wright's study 100 Evening Schools,* 
which reported only 82.2 percent 
support from public funds in states 
providing state aid, and less public 
support in ,other states. A careful 
study of the figures from both studies 
suggests that where states do provide 
aid, programs can nearly double in 

* Kempfer, Homer, and Wright, Grace 
S. 100 Evening Schools. U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Bulletin 1949, No. 4. P. 46. 


as enrollment and service. The greater 


the public support, the more leeway 
for courses offered in the public in- 
terest which are not self-supporting. 

Although the total budgets for pub- 
lic school adult education programs 
are increasing annually, usually only a 
minor part of local tax moneys is 
allocated for adult education purposes. 
State aid, where provided, and federal 
reimbursement are relied on for 
broader programs. In many systems 
such funds are expected to care for 
the major proportion of the over-all 
expenditures. A smaller but definite 
fraction of the total budget is passed 
along to consumers of adult educa- 
tion in the form of fees. A few states 
provide adult education free or prac- 
tically so, while a number of others 
charge only nominal fees. 


The Adult Student 

The foreign-born, for whom adult 
classes were first organized in many 
places, comprised only 7.5 percent of 


the enrollment reported by ‘schools 
participating the NEA study. 
Housewives made up about a fourth 
of the enrollment, and unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and skilled workmen com- 
prised another fourth. Business and 
office employees followed with 17.6 
percent. Professionals, illiterates, 
handicapped adults, and others com- 
pleted the enrollment. 


Program Content 


Almost two-thirds of the total re- 
ported enrollment was in four fields. 
Commercial and distributive educa- 
tion (17 percent of reported enroll- 
ment) and non-agricultural vocational 
and technical education (17 percent) 
had the largest enrollments. General 
academic education and homemaking 
education were next, each with 13.7 
percent of reported total enrollment. 

Americanization and elementary ed- 
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ucation each averaged 8.6 percent of 
the reported enrollment, while prac- 
tical arts and crafts each attracted 
six per ent of the enrollment. Civic 
and public affairs activities and parent 
and family life education each had 
4.6 percent of total enrollment. 

Other areas (fine arts, agriculture, 
personal improvement, recreational 
skills, safety and driver education, 
remedial and special education, educa- 
tion, miscellaneous activities) each 
had four percent or less of total en- 
rollment. 


Trends in Enrollment in Various 
Content Areas 

Many of the newer areas of pro- 
gramming are growing rapidly. Safety 
and driver education increased 
roughly 600 percent from 1946 to 
1951, and civic and public affairs ac- 
tivities increased over 350 per cent in 
the same period. 

Since total enrollment in adult edu- 
cation increased 51.2 percent from 
1946-51 in the cities reporting, enroll- 
ment in particular content areas would 
have to increase by this same amount 
if they were to maintain their same 
positions in relation to each other. On 
this basis, general academic education 
lost ground, since its four-year in- 
crease was only 7.4 percent. Of the 
four major content areas, only one 
increased more than the general av- 
erage. This was homemaking, which 
increased 71.7 percent in enrollment. 

Health and physical education in- 
creased almost 250 percent, agricul- 
ture increased just over 200 percent, 
and approximately 100 percent in- 
creases were reported in remedial and 
special education and in the area of 
practical arts and crafts. 


Teaching Methods 
A study of methods shows an in- 
creasing awareness of need for student 


participation. Forums, workshops, 
panel discussions, informal group dis- 
cussions, and demonstration-laboratory 
methods are increasing in frequency 
of use. Workshops and demonstra- 
tion-laboratories were rated the two 
most effective instructional devices. 


Statistical findings to this effect are 
substantiated by discussions of the 
community self-study groups. Most of 
the suggestions as to teaching methods 
referred to the improvement of group 
activities such as: more class partici- 
pation; more panel discussions, forums, 
and debates; more workshop type 
classes; more group discussion and 
more discussion groups; “buzz ses- 
sions”; less formalism in teaching; 
more attention to interests, needs, and 
attitudes of participants, need for 
teachers who know how to work with 
groups from varied backgrounds. /n 
the statistical study, additional train- 
ing in the use of methods and teaching 
aids was identified as the most press- 
ing in-service training need. 


The Adult School Director 


The study clearly indicated that an 
adult program will do better if some- 
one is specifically named director. 
Many fine programs exist on devotion 
and the donated time of director and 
teachers. However, where a school 
official can spend a fourth or more 
of his paid time on the program. 
scheduled activities are larger 
more diversified. Particularly signifi- 
cant was the finding, mentioned above, 
that costs may be reduced, especially 
in smaller communities, by employ- 
ment of a director giving one-fourth 
or more of his time to the program. 
Unfortunately, the study did not pro- 
vide information on increased em- 
ployment of directors during the 
vears for which comparative data 
were secured. 


and 
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The Adult Teacher 


Administrators report that teachers’ 
greatest needs for in-service training 
are in the areas of (1) use of methods 
and teaching aids; (2) understanding 
needs of participants; and (3) un- 
derstanding needs of the community. 


Only 12 percent have special train- 
ing as teachers of adults. Two-thirds 
(64 percent) are trained teachers, 
but without special training as teach- 
ers of adults. A fifth (22.5 percent) 
are subject specialists without train- 
ing as teachers. 

Only 14 percent of the schools re- 
porting stated that they required a 
special adult education teaching cer- 
tificate of their teachers of adults. 
Almost 16 percent required no cer- 
tificate at all. The remaining 70 per- 
cent of the schools had varying cer- 
tification requirements, with a regular 
day school certificate satisfying re- 
quirements in most of these. 

Five hundred and one communities 
of all sizes reported a total of 24,054 
teachers of adults. Projecting this 
figure, it is estimated that 85,893 teach- 
ers were employed in all adult schools 
in the United States during the 1950- 
51 school year. This figure would be 
larger if it were expanded to include 
all leaders of public school adult edu- 
cation activities—the forum series 
speakers, radio and television adult 
education program personnel, etc. 


Publicity and Promotion 


The school adult program cannot 
serve people who don’t know it’s 
there. Publicity, therefore, is of great 
importance to every adult education 
program. Publicity media reported 
include: folders and brochures; leaf- 
lets sent home with school children; 
newspaper advertising and articles; 
direct mail; posters; talks before or- 
ganizations; radio and television pro- 


grams and announcements; telephone 
calls to past participants; sponsors; 
open houses; exhibits; fliers enclosed 
by business houses with their mailings; 
arrangements for referrals by person- 
nel managers. Advisory committees 
are often very helpful; they have 
broad contacts with community or- 
ganizations, and frequently take major 
responsibility for program promotion. 


Relating the Program 
to the Community 


The study suggests that an organ- 
ized adult education program needs 
(1) adaptability and (2) provision for 
constant routine interaction with the 
community it serves. 

Voluntary recommendations of 
community self-study committees * 
often lay in these areas. They recom- 
mended, for instance: 

that each adult education activity 
be held in a part of the community 
convenient for the people most 
likely to be interested in that ac- 
tivity; 

that certain adult education ac- 
tivities be held in buildings other 
than the public schools if, for psy- 
chological reasons or reasons of 
convenience or better facilities. the 
other buildings were more accept- 
able for those activities; 

that adult education leaders and 
instructors be drawn from experts 
in all walks of life, whether or not 
they are regular teachers, 

that activities be long-term or 
short-term as seemed best to meet 
needs and interests of people in the 
community; 


*Community self-study committees 
were groups of citizens brought together 
to study the public school adult educa- 
tion program in relation to total com- 
munity needs and resources, in connec- 
tion with the NEA study of urban 
public school adult education. 
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that community leadership be en- 
listed through adult education coun- 
cils, advisory committees, commu- 
nity specialists on the staff, and 
consultation with individual citizens 
by the school administrators. 

Statistically, the study clearly dem- 
onstrated that the public school adult 
‘education program does not exist as a 
separate and independent entity. Part 
of its service to the community comes 
indirectly through services to other 
agencies in the community. 

The study attempted to probe 
deeply enough into existing school- 
community relationships to determine 
degree and quality of shared planning, 
exchange of resources, inter- 
group teamwork. 

To gain specific information, the 
study instrument included two check- 
lists, one designed to show types of 
cooperative assistance given to the 
public school adult education pro- 
gram, the other identifying types of 
assistance given, by the public school 
adult education program to other 
agencies. Eleven types of community 
agencies were listed, with space pro- 
vided for others not listed. 

Types of cooperation selected for 
study were (a) co-sponsorship of 
classes; (b) use of buildings and 
equipment; (c) use of staff; and (d) 
donation of funds. 

Reciprocal assistance with business 
and industry is greater than with any 
other group, with business and in- 
dustry giving help in 60.3 percent of 
the communities reporting, and 
ceiving help from the schools in 55.8 
per cent. Help from public libraries 
was reported by 46.8 percent of the 
cities, while 29.3 percent of the city 
programs gave assistance to the public 
libraries. Third in rank were the labor 
unions, which gave help to the schools 
in 44.2 percent of the cities report- 
ing. Schools in 40.1 percent of the 


cities provided services for unions. As 
a source of help to public school adult 
education, Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions were named by 41 percent of the 
reporting cities, while 45 percent of 
the cities reported giving help to 
Parent Teacher Associations (second 
place in this category ). 

The types of services rendered 
both to and by the schools, other than 
those specified above, appear to be 
chiefly the spreading of information 
about opportunities being offered, the 
referring of students to appropriate 
courses, the lending of visual aids and 
other learning materials, and coopera- 
tion in planning that stops short of 
actual co-sponsorship of courses. 


Community Services 


Self-study groups felt that the pub- 
lic adult school was often in the best 
position in the community: 


(1) 
(2) to maintain files of community 
resources and resource people 
(useful both for its own pro- 
gram and others) 
to provide program planning 
help and training 
to offer leadership training 


to maintain a speakers’ bureau 


to provide for discussion of 
community problems 
to assist in Community surveys 
or to provide technical assist- 
ance for such research (both 
in connection with its own pro- 
gram and with general com- 
munity planning ) 
to make equipment and _ facil- 
ities available for community 
organizations and to offer train- 
ing in use of equipment (sound 
projectors, etc. ) 

provide leadership to com- 
munity organizations, through 
official school or unofficial staff 
participation. 
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The Role of Research in Adult Education 


Ralph B. Spence 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Columbia University 


ESEARCH has become a power to 
reckon with in contemporary life. 
Research in the physical and biological 
sciences has augmented man’s control 
over processes of agriculture, industry, 
communications, and war. The rise of 
such research has been rapid and 
spectacular. Its power can no longer 
be ignored even by T. C. Mits (the 
celebrated man in the street). 
When men recognize an undeniable 
source of power’ but have no first- 
hand acquaintance with its processes 
and methods of operation, they are 
likely to be ambivalent in their at- 
titude toward it. They endow it with 
magical properties and long for its 
help in overcoming their difficulties 
and solving their problems. But, at the 
same time, they may see its power as 
black magic and magnify its threat 
to their security, status, and well- 
being. The reaction of T. C. Mits to 
research, a visible, modern source of 
power, shows this same ambivalence. 
It is not surprising that the adult 
educator who has had little direct 
experience with research methods and 
with researchers should show this 
same ambivalence toward the growing 
power of social science research. He 
tends to oscillate between two at- 
titudes toward it. On the one hand, 
he magnifies its remoteness from him- 
self and also its infinite desirability. “I 
can’t possibly do or understand re- 
search—it’s beyond me. But, if I could 
only have research to help me, I could 
find ready answers to all my difficul- 


ties.” On the other hand, its power is 
perceived as a threat, the greater be- 
cause its control is seen as beyond his 
capabilities. “If I start encouraging re- 
search on my program or the applica- 
tion of research findings there, things 
may change rapidly and get beyond 
my control. Where will I be then?” 

The best cure for this ambivalence 
is to examine just what research 1s, 
what its limitations and its virtues are. 
Where does it get its power to im- 
prove human activities, to extend 
human control? And, more _partic- 
ularly, how may these benefits be 
brought into programs of adult edu- 
cation? 


We All Do "Research" 


A good place to begin is to realize 
that every adult educator, whether or 
not he uses the name, engages in at 
least rudimentary research. Suppose 
for the moment we drop the label and 
see what any T. C. Mits among us 
does when he is confronted with a 
problem. If the 1953 problem is drop- 
outs, what does he do? 


When he becomes aware of the 
problem, he tries to bring relevant in- 
formation and experience to bear on 
it. The adult educator may look at 
various available reports to see where 
in the program dropouts are most and 
least frequent. He may undertake to 
extend his own experience by inter- 
viewing teachers and students. He 
may write to other adult educators 
to see what they are thinking or do- 
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ing about the problem. He may look 
in the journals to see if anything has 
been written on the subject. He then 
tries to sort out relationships which 
hold or make sense within the data 
he has assembled. He may call his no- 
tions hunches or hypotheses or he 
may not name them at all. But he goes 
ahead and acts on the best interpreta- 
tion of his experience and information 
of which he is capable. The point is 
that he uses his study to build a basis 
for some new action. 

His revised action may be either 
of two kinds or some combination of 
the two. The adult educator may 
modify his procedures and regula- 
tions. He may order the installation 
of a $5.00 registration fee, returnable 
if the student attends 80% of the ses- 
sions. Or he may attempt to reduce 
dropouts by helping teachers deal 
more effectively with adult students 
or by helping the students get more 
effective information about courses in 
relation to their interests before en- 
rolling. Without laboring the distinc- 
tion, the action taken may be either 
administrative or educational. The im- 
portant point is that the efforts under- 
taken grow out of his analysis of the 
information gathered regarding the 
problem at hand. 

Frequently, the story ends at this 
point. The adult educator may get 
involved in other problems or rou- 
tines. Several years later the question 
of dropouts may come to his atten- 
tion again and he goes through a 
similar procedure with little con- 
firmed learning from the previous ex- 
perience. But if he was more thorough 
in the first instance, he may have 
made arrangements to compare drop- 
out figures at the end of a year of re- 
vised practice to see if any changes 
were evident. If the number of drop- 
outs declined and no new factors have 


entered the situation, he may feel he 
has learned something about handling 
the problem of dropouts. H may re- 
port his findings in a_ professional 
journal. 

Our adult educator has actually 
been engaged in rudimentary research 
(and in the social sciences much re- 
search is still quite rudimentary ). He 
has endeavored to search for relation- 
ships which will enable him to act 
more effectively. Common sense and 
research are blood brothers and both 
of them can and do make mistakes. 
Research is the process by which 
common sense is made less fallible, 
more accurate and dependable. 


Help from Social Research 

What could a researcher from the 
social sciences have added to _ this 
hypothetical study of dropouts? 
Three illustrations may suggest a part 
of the answer to this question. 

A person with training in social sci- 
ence might be sensitive to more pos- 
sible factors affecting dropouts than 
the practitioner and, therefore, in- 
crease the number of hypotheses to 
be considered. He might, for example, 
wonder whether the attitudes of va- 
rious sub- -groups in the community 
toward evening school classes affected 
dropouts and set up a study to get 
at the nature and effects of these at- 
titudes. It should be noted, however, 
that the expert research worker may 
sometimes get off on tangents from 
which more familiarity with the oper- 
ating situation could have saved him. 
The Agricultural Extension Service 
has found situations in which the 
practical farmer has turned out to be 
right in the face of contrary predic- 
tions by the expert. There is no magic 
in research. A team of practitioner 
and researcher may be more effective 
in research on adult education than 
either working by himself. 
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A second way in which the re- 
searcher might help is in suggesting 
ways of avoiding the gathering of 
data from which no valid conclusions 
can be drawn. Suppose time and funds 
permit the interviewing of only a sam- 
ple of dropouts rather than the whole 
population. What techniques can be 
used to construct an adequate sample 

one from which general conclusions 
can be drawn about the whole pop- 
ulation? 

A third way in 
training and experience help would 
be in the interpretation of the data 
gathered. Suppose dropouts declined 
This may have been un- 
efforts made by the 
The economic situa- 


which research 


in 1955-56. 


related to the 
adult educator. 
tion in that year may 
favorable. with a consequent pressure 
on persons to want to complete their 


have been less 


courses. The research specialist could 
suggest ways of checking on such 
possibilities and thus help develop 
sounder conclusions from the study. 


Research and Action 

The points emphasized can be 
summed up by noting that life means 
activity—doing things. The quality 
which distinguishes the human being 
is his very great ability to find ways 
ot changing his doing. These efforts 
to change and improve may be pri- 
marily by administrative action or by 
education. But, if they are to be more 
than whims, they grow out of ideas, 
however rudimentary, about relation- 
ships among tactors in the situation 
in which the doing occurs. Research 
is the process of making the study of 
relationships less whimsical, more ac- 
curate and dependable. It is potentially 
a part of all action. 

Administration — education — re- 
search. The first aspect of organiza- 


tional experience to be systematically 
developed was administration. Delib- 
erate education has been present for 
a long time in the rearing of the 
young, but its broader systematic de- 
velopment for all people has scarcely 
begun. Research in the physical sci- 
ences has had a spectacular develop- 
ment in the last three centuries. But 
the application of research to inter- 
personal and social relationships has 
barely started in this century. 


Collaboration of Practitioner 
and Researcher 


At this stage of their development 
the practitioner can contribute much 
valuable data to the social sciences. 
This fact was widely recognized and 
acted on in the phy sical sciences two 
or three centuries ago. By working 
with the social scientist, the prac- 
titioner can get help in knowing what 
facts to collect and interpret in im- 
proving his practices and solving his 
problems. Teamwork between the 
practitioner of adult education and 
the social science researcher can work 
to the advantage of both. 

The need for cooperation between 
laymen and researchers in the rela- 
tively well-established natural sciences 
is becoming evident again today as 
ye Muller has recently emphasized. * 
His point can be underlined with 
even greater force for the needed col- 
laboration between laymen and social 
scientists. 

. . If science is to develop ac- 
tively it needs more support than a 
few great minds. It needs a very 
broad human base which only highly 
developed techniques coupled with 
generally high living standards, pop- 

*H. J. Muller, “Will 
tinue?”, BULLETIN OF THE 
SCIENTIST, Vol. VIII, No. 
ber, 1952, pp. 301-308. 
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ular education, and considerable free- 
dom of expression can provide. It 
thrives best where people have ample 
opportunity better their physical 
welfare, and where at the same time 
they have incentives for using their 
own minds and hands to devise new 
or improved methods, to discover 
new facts and interpretations, and to 
criticize or modify old ones... . 


“One reason why, for the advance- 
ment of science, a large number of 
people engaged in scientific and tech- 
nological activities of varied kinds is 
necessary, and not simply a few prom- 
inent scientists, much 
labor is required for gathering all of 
the information for laying 
bare difficulties and problems, and 
for improving methods to the point 
where important discoveries are pos- 
sible at all. Another reason is that in 


is because so 


needed, 


Adult Guidance 


tian 


Nat 


*HE DEMANDs and dislocations of our 
present semi-war economy in the 
United States require an enlightened 
and physically and mentally healthy 
adult population to meet successfully 
their day to day problems of family 
living, advancement, 
education, citizenship, use of leisure 
time, occupational choice, inter-cul- 
tural relations, better use of commu- 
nity resources, self-understanding, and 
the gamut of interpersonal relation- 
ships. Guidance people can easily ex- 
tend this listing of some of the many 


job change or 


countries where many people are 
drawn into such work the chances 
are far higher, that, included among 
them, will be those persons who are 
capable of making the greatest dis- 
coveries.” 


It is the purpose of the AEA to 
encourage and facilitate cooperative 
relationships between the practitioner 
of adult education and the social sci- 
entists. It is hoped that the two groups 
can jointly undertake to (a) agree 
upon the major areas in which’ re- 
search is most needed, (b) define the 
responsibilities of each group for 
gathering data, (c) develop schedules 
for gathering data, (d) provide neces- 
sary training for skills needed by both, 
and (e) join in applying research 
methods and results to improvements 
of practice and increase of knowledge 
concerning the education of adults. 


Public Responsibility 


William V. Lockwood 
and Coun e 


ing Service for Adults 


lic Schools 


problems facing adults and out-of- 
school youth in America today. 

The personal adjustment side of the 
problem of adult guidance is vividly 
pointed out by L. K. Frank: ! 

“It has beome evident 
people we are exhibiting many forms 
of personality difficulties, as dramat- 
ically shown by the frequency of re- 
jections by the Selective Service and 


that as a 


‘Frank, Lawrence K. Projective Meth- 
ods. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1948. 
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of discharges from the armed forces 
for various personality disorders. Like- 
wise, the increasing demands upon 
the relatively limited number of 
clinics for diagnosis and treatment of 
children, adolescents, and adults suf- 
fering from various personality mal- 
adjustments, behavior problems, emo- 
tional disturbances or engaged in 
anti-social acts, indicate the growing 
extent both of personality difficulties 
and of public reliance upon these 
clinical agencies for assistance. 

“The small number of psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts is unable to meet 
the demands for individual diagnoses 
and treatment of the large numbers 
in need of such care. Accordingly, 
there are many explorations into 
shorter forms of psychotherapy, in- 
cluding narcotherapy and hypnother- 
apy, and the use of group therapy and 
the development of counselling and 
guidance services.” 

It would appear, then, that present 
facilities for the guidance and adjust- 
ments of both normal and abnormal 
adults are inadequate to meet the 
present need for such services. Many 
private health and welfare agencies, 
guidance services, advisory services, 
counseling services, psychiatric clinics, 
etc., do excellent, but of necessity 
limited jobs in terms of numbers 
served in adult guidance. Many adults 
in need of help either do not receive 
it, or fall easy prey to hosts of self- 
appointed “advisors,” “mentalists,” 
and other psycho-quacks who operate 
in many communities. Also, many 
legitimate guidance services are too 
costly for lower economic groups 
(who often most need help). 

Adult guidance, in all its dimen- 
sions, seems to be a public responsi- 
bility of the individual community. 
Public funds should be utilized to 


establish, maintain, and improve ad- 
ditional psychiatric, counseling, and 
guidance services for adults and out- 
of-school youth. These services should 
be offered free to all citizens of the 
community.. The cost of providing 
the physical facilities and professional 
staffs of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
counselors, social workers, secretaries, 
etc., to man these services would be 
repaid more than a thousand-fold in 
more efficient utilization of man- 
power and the reduction of social 
problems through proper guidance. 
Such public services would not ma- 
terially affect the operation of legiti- 
mate private and semi-private guid- 
ance agencies. State governments, by 
enacting and enforcing licensing legis- 
lation, could force unqualified guid- 
ance practitioners out of business and 
do the public a favor at the same time. 


The public school system, of all 
public agencies, is in the most ad- 
vantageous position to provide full- 
time, free adult counselling and guid- 
ance services as extensions of its reg- 
ular school . guidance department 
and/or adult education activities. By 
offering educational, vocational, mar- 
riage, and personal counseling to so- 
called ‘normal’ persons at least a large 
part of this public responsibility could 
be met, and many serious maladjust- 
ments prevented by early attention. 


Few Services Provided 


According to a survey of adult ac- 
tivities in public schools conducted by 
Homer Kempfer of the United States 
Office of Education in 1947-48, ? pub- 
lic school districts have been slow to 

*Adult Education Activities of the 
Public Schools, Report of a Survey, 1947- 
48, Pamphlet No. 107, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
(Homer Kempfer, specialist for general 
adult and post-high-school education). 
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offer general educational services to 
adults and even slower in offering 
adult guidance activities. An inquiry 
sent to 3,613 school districts in com- 
munities having a population of 2,500 
or more brought an 80.8 percent re- 
turn. Of 2,922 districts reporting, 
more than four-fifths claimed to have 
had educational activities for adults 
and out-of-school youth in 1947-48, 
nearly half reported evening or adult 
schools. For every district with an 
evening or adult school, however, 
there are approximately six other 
types of educational activities pro- 
vided for adults and out-of-school 
youth. Adult education activities are 
relatively widely distributed through- 
out our public school system, although 
a variety of types and fields is more 
often found in large communities. It 
is significant to note that only 11.8% 
of the districts reported some types of 
adult guidance services and that these 
services, in many instances, involved 
little more than advice on courses at 
registration time. Only one out of 
every eight reporting districts provide 
elementary education, while 18 per- 
cent offer college level subjects to 
adults. This survey estimates that a 
total of approximately 3,000,000 adults 
and out-of-school youth were pro- 
vided some ty pe of organized educa- 
tional service in 1947-48. This study 
concludes with the following crucial 
statement: 

“The limited number of adults 
served by most public schools, re- 
flected against the widespread and 
growing interest of adults in further 
learning, leads to the conclusion that 
a great many districts are providing 
far too little opportunity for con- 
tinued education beyond the years of 
full-time schooling.” 

From this study and from a hasty 
inspection of the literature it would 


appear that very few school districts 
offer any type of organized guidance 
services for adults. Apparently, many 
districts which report adult guidance 
services have little more than. inci- 
dental guidance by teachers and ad- 
ministrators, or infrequent group ac- 
tivities like films or forum meetings. 

Adult counseling and 
services of public school systems 
should be offered on a free, full-time 
basis at definite locations, and should 
be staffed by trained specialists—the 
psychologist or guidance counselor— 
who devote full time to this duty. 
Furthermore, guidance specialists 
should be assigned, throughout the 
year, to the staffs of the adult evening 
schools to offer the same kind of serv- 
ices available during the day. 


guidance 


What Baltimore Offers 


The public school system of Balti- 
more, Maryland, has an organization 
of adult guidance services which ap- 
proximates the theoretical one above. 
We should like to describe this or- 
ganization of services briefly: 

Adults and out-of-school youth in 
this community have shown a grow- 
ing need for a free public service 
where they can obtain guidance in 
making educational, vocational, and 
other plans. The Information and 
Counseling Service for Adults is help- 
ing to meet this need by -offering in- 
formation, counseling, referral, and 
related services to individuals who de- 
sire assistance in meeting their prob- 
lems. The Service was inaugurated on 
October 1, 1945 to provide educa- 


tional and occupational counseling 
for the returning servicemen, but has 
developed into a counseling service 
which serves the needs of the general 
adult population. 


In working with adults and out-of- 
school youth, we recognize the dig- 
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nity of the individual and his right 
to make his own decisions. We try to 
help the individual to help himself. 
Our function is not to “advise” but to 
use the best guidance practices and 
techniques to help the counselee to 
move under his own power toward 
his own goals. We consider the whole 
personality of the counselee. It is the 
function of the Service to offer coun- 
seling in educational and occupational 
areas; to give unbiased and impartial 
information about colleges, schools, 
vocations, Community services, etc.; 
and to refer to other agencies adults 
with problems beyond the scope of 
our Service. 
How the Service Operates 

The basic tool of our Service is the 


individual conference or interview. 
Many of the educational and voca- 


tional problems of the persons who 


seek assistance are similar; but the 
social, economic, and personal factors 
which enter into the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the primary problems are fre- 
quently many and varied. In order to 
offer a thorough counseling service, 
the counselor must understand the 
many factors which may be confusing 
the individual in his attempt to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution. The coun- 
selor obtains pertinent facts from rec- 
ords about the counselee or from 
other sources as well as information 
obtained in the course of the inter- 
view. He secures and assembles in- 
formation for the counselee, provides 
materials and offers suggestions which 
may aid the individual in the solution 
of his problem. Problems bevond the 
scope of our Service are referred by 
card and telephone to the proper 
agency in our community. 

The counselor visits schools and 
agencies and carries out a diversity of 
duties related to the basic function of 
offering guidance to adults and out- 


of-school youth through counseling. 
Some of these duties are: collecting 
and organizing occupational informa- 
tion for the use of the counselee and 
counselor; maintaining an up-to-date 
reference library of school bulletins, 
college catalogues, educational direc- 
tories, U. S. Government publica- 
tions, etc.; answering by telephone or 
letter inquiries which come to the 
Department of Education about adult 
guidance; preparing bulletins on oc- 
cupational trends for the Guidance 
Department, evaluating military serv- 
ice experiences of teachers for the Di- 
rector of Personnel and evaluating 
military experiences of individual 
counselees; giving information about 
the testing services of the Maryland 
Strate Department of Education which 
administers the High School Equiva- 
lence Tests (GED Tests); giving in- 
formation about educational benefits 
under the G.I. Bill; publicizing the 
Service through bulletins, news items, 
visits, and radio and television pro- 
grams; referring adults to our own 
Department of Education psycho- 
metrists for aptitude, intelligence, or 
interest tests, and interpreting these 
test results to the individual, keeping 
a cumulative record for each coun- 
selee; summarizing and recording in 
the cumulative record the pertinent 
objectives, findings, and decisions aft- 
er each interview; following up the 
counselees and referring them, as the 
need arises, to private schools, various 
health, welfare and civil agencies such 
as the State Employment Service, 
Civil Service Commission, Veterans 
Administration, and to recreational 
and leisure time opportunities, etc.; 
securing transcripts and evaluating 
previous educational experiences of 
counselees; referring adults to other 
divisions of the Department of Educa- 
tion, particularly the many offerings 
of our Division of Adult Education. 
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The adult counselors serve on numer- 
ous committees within the public 
schools and participate in city-w ide 
organizations such as the Adult Guid- 
ance Council of Baltimore, whose 
voluntary membership is made up of 
some 30 public and private agencies 
which offer adult counseling as a part 
of their services. This Council pub- 
lishes a widely used directory of 
member agencies giving pertinent 
facts about each. 


Effectiveness of the Service 


It is a difficult task to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a counseling service. 
We feel, however, that there is ade- 
quate evidence to show that our 
Service is meeting community needs. 
As objective evidence we have the 
results of a follow-up study we con- 
ducted covering a sample of adults 
and out-of-school youth served dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1948 to July 1, 
1949. About 80 percent of the five 
hundred adults polled by card indi- 
cated that they had been helped by 
some service we had rendered them. 
Additional objective evidence lies in 
the volume of our service as well as in 
the results of individual follow-ups 
we continually make. In the period 
October 1, 1945 to September 30, 
1951 we counseled 22,113 persons in 
our offices; we have answered an ad- 
ditional 13,160 telephone inquiries; and 
we have written 3,535 letters for edu- 
cational, vocational, or other planning. 

We receive many unsolicited favor- 
able comments counselees 
as well as from other agencies in our 
community. 


from our 


There has developed a 
wholesome interdependence between 
our Service and other agencies. Many 
public and private agencies have come 
to lean heavily upon us for the educa- 
tional and vocational counseling of 
their clients. 


Location and Staff 


The Information and Counseling 
Service for Adults is housed in offices 
at the two Department of Education 
Administration Buildings, which are 
widely separated. These offices are 
open five days a_ week, Monday 
through F riday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
The Service offers counseling two 
nights a week, Mondays and Wednes- 
day s, 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m., at the 
main branch of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library downtown. There are pres- 
ently two adult counselors, Mr. Gor- 
don W. Medinger and the writer, one 
of whom is located in each admin- 
istration building. These counselors 
have necessary clerical assistance, 
private offices, waiting rooms, indi- 
vidual telephones, and the full 
operation of the other divisions of the 
Department of Education. Readily 
available at each location are free 
testing services and offices of the Di- 
vision of Adult Education. 


Cco- 


The adult counselors are members 
of the Guidance Department and are 
supervised by the Director of Guid- 
ance and the Assistant Supervisor of 
Guidance. They are guidance spe- 
cialists who have qualified for their 
jobs through training and experience. 

Significantly, the Division of Adult 
Education has 23 adult counselors, in- 
cluding a Supervisor of Guidance, as- 
signed to the various adult evening 
school centers throughout the 
during the entire school vear, 
specialists do counseling only. They 
assist the students with registration 
and program planning and offer the 
students and the community the 
type of services 
formation and 
during the day. 


city 
These 


same 
offered by the In- 


Counseling Service 


We believe Baltimore is moving in 
the right direction in the guidance 
of adults 


and out-of-school youth. 
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A Preventive Mental Hygiene Course for 
Older Adults” 


Mary Hollis Little and Ethel Shanas 


During the per 
of the Making the 
Research Associate 
Development, 


CARL y IN 1951 a course called “Mak- 
“ing the Most of Maturity” began 
at the University of Chicago. It had 
an enrollment of 20 men and women 
between the ages of 55 and 64. It met 
one evening a week for two and a 
half hours‘and continued for approxi- 
mately thirty weeks with a break for 
summer vacation. While this course 
was concerned with helping people 
» plan their later years, it differed 
in a number of respects from other 
courses of this kind. For this reason 
a brief summary of the project may 
be of interest. 


History and Purpose 

“Making the Most of Maturity” 
grew out of the joint thinking of per- 
sons from different fields: education, 
sociology, psychiatry, social work. It 
was made possible by a grant from the 
United States Public Health Service, 
and was a cooperative program be- 
tween the Committee on Human De- 
velopment and University College, 
University of Chicago, and the In- 
stitute for Psychosomatic and Psy- 
chiatric Research and Training of 
Michael Reese Hospital. The objec- 
tives of the project, as originally 
stated, were the following: 

“1. To create a body of materials 
which can be used by older persons 


* A revision and expansion of a paper 
given by Mrs. Little at the Second In- 
ternational Gerontological Congress, St. 
Louis, Missouri, Sept. 13, 1951. 


od referred to in this article 
Most of Maturity Project 
and instr 
University of Chicago 


Mrs. Little was Director 
and Dr. Shanas was 


tor, Committee on Human 


to plan a fruitful and satisfying later 
inaturity. 

“2. To collect data on methods of 
education for later maturity which 
can be useful in the planning of other 
programs. 

“3. To serve as a research labora- 
tory for the investigation of life pat- 
terns in later middle age, and their 


relation to the aging process. 

“4. To provide expert advice on 
gerontological problems to individuals 
approaching later maturity. 


“5. To increase the security of 
such individuals by helping them or- 
ganize specific plans for their later 
maturity. 


Preliminary Planning 

Because this was an experimental 
program and because the planning 
committee wanted to learn at least as 
much as the class members, careful 
consideration was given to selection 
of participants. It was desirable to 
have a fairly homogeneous group. The 
55-64 vear age limits were set because 
people of this age are still active either 
in employment or home making. Fur- 
ther, they are close enough to the 
usual retirement age of 65 to have a 
personal stake in planning for that 
period. 

In the announcement of the course, 
the following description was given: 

“Major topics included will be 
health, nutrition, employment, finan- 
cial planning, the use of leisure time, 
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participation in social and community 
life, spiritual life, and a philosophy 
for the middle and later years. 

“Consideration will be given to the 
physical and psychological changes 
which occur normally in the course 
of years and how they affect indi- 
viduals: The maintenance of max- 
imum health; the adjustment which 
must be made in the family as chil- 
dren mature and become independent; 
attitudes about employment and _ re- 
tirement; development of substitute 
activities in preparation for retire- 
ment; and planning for future finan- 
cial needs. All topics will be dealt with 
from the point of view of the men 
and women in the course. 

“Successful applicants will be given 
a complete medical examination so 
they may better assess their own 
health resources. 

“Expert counselling will be avail- 
able in all fields covered by the course. 
Participants will have an opportunity 
to take a variety of aptitude tests. In- 
dividual consultation in the fields of 
financial planning, vocational guid- 
ance, health, nutrition and diet, per- 
sonal and family problems will be 
offered to those who request it. 

“Before enrollment all applicants 
will be interviewed by the executive 
secretary of the course to determine 
their particular interests.” 

educational requirement was 
set for the course. Tuition of $25 per 
quarter was charged to insure that 
the participants were really interested, 
and only those people were accepted 
who committed themselves for the 
three quarters. 

Through interviews with each ap- 
plicant a special effort was made to 
exclude individuals who had _per- 
sonal problems of such nature and 
severity that they could not fit into a 
group or might be disruptive in a 
group. 


Selection of Members 


Twenty persons, 12 women and 
eight men, were finally selected for 
the course. Ten of these were be- 
tween 55 and 59 years of age, ten 
between 60 and 64. Sixteen of the 20 
were employed and two others re- 
turned to work shortly after the 
classes started. Two women were not 
employed, but both had worked at 
earlier periods. The participants came 
from professions, from executive or 
supervisory positions in industry, or 
from other responsible “white collar” 
positions. The enrollment of five 
members had been initiated by their 
employers who wanted to develop or 
expand programs for older employees 
in their industries. Three of these 
students had a definite personal in- 
terest in the course as well as respon- 
sibility for reporting back to their em- 
ployers. Two said that they felt no 
personal need for the course but were 
willing to come on behalf of their 
companies and were willing to par- 
ticipate in all phases of the program. 
The remaining 15 enrolled because of 
personal interest. Several of these, 
however, were combining personal in- 
terest with a broad, general interest 
in the field. 


Content and Method 

The areas originally proposed for 
the course—health, nutrition, employ- 
ment, financial planning, the use of 
leisure time, participation in social and 
community life, spiritual life, and a 
philosophy for the middle and later 
vears—were basically the same as the 
content of many lecture series and 
classes which had been given in va- 
rious places and under a variety of 
sponsors. The curriculum of this 
course, however, was flexible and the 
planning staff depended on the class 
members for guidance as to emphasis 
or direction to follow. 
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The first session of the course, 
therefore, was actually a joint plan- 
ning meeting between staff and class. 
The staff presented their ideas to the 
group for their consideration. This 
was followed by four lectures cover- 
ing physical health, psychological 
changes, diet, and nutrition. As these 
lectures went on, all members were re- 
quired to have a medical examina- 
tion which included a psychiatric in- 
terview as well as a complete physical 

xamination. 


gresesns this period the group de- 
cided to meet regularly for dinner at 
a cafeteria just before the class meet- 
ing, and to discuss the program plan- 
ning at that time rather than have 
a program committee from the class. 
Attendance at these dinners averaged 
more than half the group. A number 
of the lecturers came to dinner also. 
These group dinners served a valuable 
social function as well as a planning 
function. 

The second section of the course 
dealt with financial problems, employ- 
ment, and retirement planning. At the 
end of this section of six 
three members of: the group were 
asked to serve as a panel to review 
and evaluate this material. Each panel 
member spoke about five minutes and 
the rest of the session was devoted to 
general discussion. This proved very 
successful in stimulating an exciting 
discussion period. 


lectures, 


During the first two quarters the 
class took a battery of psychological 


tests, and filled out several question- 


naires on their activities and attitudes. 
They were encouraged to start a 
written plan for their personal use in 
planning their later vears. 

Toward the end of the second 
quarter panel from the class was 
asked to evaluate the total program up 


to that date and to make recom- 


mendations for the conduct of the 
third quarter. Some members felt 
that there was too much ov erlapping 
of material in some areas. For in- 
stance, there were two speakers on 
diet and nutrition, a physician who 
discussed the relationship of nutrition 
to health, and a_ nutritionist who 
talked about “How to Eat Well.” 
There was some repetition in other 
sections also. Other members of the 
group, however, felt that some repeti- 
tion was essential to the learning 
process and that in most instances 
the material presented was worth- 
while. 

One observation seemed partic- 
ularly significant and marked a turn- 
ing point in the conceptions held by 
the staff of the values of this kind of 
course. A woman who had not said 
much in previous meetings of the 
class remarked that she had come into 
the course with a number of deep- 
seated fears about growing older. So 
deep were these fears that she was 
unable to talk about them. She said 
that gradually she had come to realize 
that the people in the class had 
similar anxieties which some of them 
were able to speak about. This had 
encouraged her to examine and _ talk 
about her own fears, many of which 
proved to be quite groundless. She 
felt that she had been reassured partly 
by the lectures in the course, but 
more by learning that hers was a com- 
mon and natural experience now be- 
ing shared by the group. 

At about this point in the course 
the staff began to pay more attention 
to the “group therapy” 
the program. 


aspects of 


During the last quarter of the 
course the topics treated were leisure- 
time activities and family relation- 
ships. The group was drawn on a 
great deal for panel discussions of 
these topics. Part of this quarter was 
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given over to discussion of research 
findings and their implications... Re- 
ports of findings were made by the 
staff psychologist and sociologist. 

Only one staff member met reg- 
ularly with the class. Visiting lec- 
turers who were experts in their own 
fields and who knew their. fields 
relation to the special interests and 
problems of this middle-aged group 
were used extensively. This meant 
that, with the exception of some staff 
members who met with the group 
more than once, each lecturer was 
new to the group. The lecturers were 
encouraged to make their presenta- 
tions as informal as possible and about 
half of each period was used for dis- 
cussion. 

Karly in the program an observer 
trained in group development tech- 
niques was brought in to record the 
interaction of the members of the 
group, their response to the lecturers, 
and to the material. Her reports were 
extremely valuable to the planning 
committee in evaluating their meth- 
ods. 

Throughout the course, and _partic- 
ularly after the staff members became 
interested in the possible therapeutic 
effects of the group. situation, the 
class was encouraged to organize its 
own programs. While panel discus- 
sions were used extensively, the group 
was urged to vary its programs. As a 
result, 
to reading a play about old age; in 
another session the members of the 
group acted out playlets related to re- 
tirement with most of them taking 
some role. 

There have been a variety of in- 
quiries as to whether a directive or 
non-directive approach was used in 
this project. As is apparent, elements 
of both approaches were used. Plans 
were discussed with the group and 
their suggestions when 


one class session was devoted 


were used 


possible. The medical consultant and 
psychiatrist each came to a second 
meeting at the request of the class. 
The sessions without outside speakers 
were more productive of ideas from 
the class than were those with lec- 
turers. 

Some evidence of the interest of the 
class can be seen in the attendance 
record which remained very high. 
The average attendance during the 
first two quarters was about 17. Only 
one person dropped out of the course 
and he did so because of the pres- 
sures of his job. In the last quarter 
of the course, the average attendance 
was a little less, and there were two 
further drop-outs largely because of 
job pressures. 


Conclusions 


The values and findings of this pro- 
gram have been considerable both for 
the participants and the staff. The 
participants have apparently found in 
their relationship with one another 
that they are free to speak about 
some of their fears and concerns and 
to plan measures which will minimize 
these. Further, their interest in the 
general problems of aging has been 
broadened to include an awareness of 
community needs and resources. The 
group has voluntarily formed a club 
which now meets regularly for 
cussion of both personal problems and 
community needs and services. The 
importance of the group therapy 
aspects of this program of shared ex- 
perience and discussion is demon- 
strated by the organization of this 
club which enables the group to con- 
tinue the relationships built up in the 
classroom. 


dis- 


The staff has been impressed by 


some of the new interests and activ- 
ities developed by individual class 
members as a direct result of the 
course. These new interests and points 
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of view ranged from the beginning 
of a new program of volunteer service 
to children in a hospital by an em- 
ployed woman of 56 to the reassess- 
ment and changing of retirement 
plans by a man of 64. 

Through this program the staff has 
continued to build up material for re- 
search on the processes of aging. Psy- 
chological, physical, and psychiatric 
data gathered from group participants 
have been collated and reported in 
several research papers. 

Attention has been given also to 
the development of better teaching 
techniques to be used in groups of 
middle- -aged persons. What was most 
apparent in this group was the wealth 
of experience and the maturity of 
viewpoints which the group itself 


could contribute. Workers this 
field should view the potential con- 
tribution of their class members as 
one of their major resources. 


The final contribution of the course 
has been the organization of the teach- 
ing materials so that they can be em- 
ploy ed by individuals and groups who 
may not have access to specialized 
personnel. In the fall of 1952 the 
Home Study Department of the Uni- 
versity of a thicago offered for the 
first time a course in “Making the 
Most of Maturity.” The reading ma- 
terials for this course were developed 
from the lectures and discussions of 
this group. The written assignments 
for this home study course are based 
on questions that emerged in the class 
discussions. 


Knee-Deep in Alligators 


Leslie E. Brown 


Dean of Administration, 


Cleveland College 


Western Reserve University 


1951. 


No one who was there wil! have forgotten the democracy, efficiency, 
and élan of the Founding Assembly that adopted the constitution of the 
Adult Education Association in Columbus, Ohio, on the 14th of May, 
Because it was an important moment in the history of the adult 
education movement, and because the AEA is striving to realize the 
nromise of that occasion, we are happy to have at last pried out of Les 
Brown, the chairman of the Founding Assembly's Constitutional Revision 
Committee, this story of the adoption of the AEA's constitution. 


T WASN'T quite a gasp that went 

around the auditorium, but at least 
there were some startled looks. Had 
we heard the chairman correctly? 
Were “we, the people” really going to 
revise this constitution? Did he mean 
that there was not a “hand-picked” 
group going to hand us down some- 
thing to vote on? 


This was the opening meeting of 
the Founding Assembly of this new 
Association yet un- -named and un- 
formed. “We” were about 150 people 
gathered from all parts of the country 
to bring into being this new Associa- 
tion of people engaged in Adult Edu- 
cation. The chairman had just said, 
among other things, “For the past 
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year or two the National Organizing 
Committee has had a sub-group work- 
ing on the new constitution. You have 
all received copies of it in the mail 
and doubtless many of you have sug- 
gestions for revisions and additions. 
Our method of procedure will be for 
this meeting to break up now into 
small groups. Those of you sitting 
next to each other form your chairs 
in a circle and go to work. Each 
group is to discuss this constitution, 
write down all the suggestions the 
members may have, and each group 
will appoint one of its members to 
serve as a member of the Assembly's 
Constitutional Revision Committee. 
The member selected in each group 
will take all the suggestions made by 
that group and will meet at six o’clock 
with the representatives of the other 
groups. This group of representatives 
will select its own chairman, assemble 
all the suggestions from all the groups, 
and present to the Assembly tomor- 
row morning at nine o'clock their 
proposals for the new constitution.” 
It was a somewhat startling idea, 
and there was a good deal of “buzz- 
ing” about it. The Assembly broke 
into its sub-groups immediately. In 
our particular group few of us knew 
one another. There were people from 
agencies and organizations who had 
not previously come to adult educa- 
tion meetings. There were some who 
had long been identified with the 
movement. Some had very definite 
ideas about what the structure of the 
new Association would be. Others 
were quite unaware, because of un- 
familiarity with the problems, of 
many of the “delicate” issues at stake 
right here and now. For two hours 
the room was filled with earnest, 
sometimes loud talk. At six o’clock 
the groups broke up, and a member 
from each came together as the Con- 
stitutional Revision Committee. 


We introduced ourselves, for most 
of us were strangers. And we were a 
very mixed group. Each of us had a 
sheaf of papers with ideas about the 
constitution which had come from 
our sub-groups in the afternoon. Over 
a hurried supper table we sorted them 
out. Some were related to specific 
articles in the proposed constitution; 
some were additions; some were 
modifications. And then we went to 
work. At this point the leader of the 
Committee, at least, was reminded of 
the old story of the three drunks who, 
sitting around their table in the local 
pub, were arguing as to which animal 
was the best friend of man. One held 
forth in muddled vigor on the dog 
as the best friend of man, The second 
in addled confusion stated his case 
for the horse. The third waived his 
companions off with a disdainful look 
and said, “You’re both wrong. The 
best friend of man is the male alliga- 
tor.” His two startled companions 
asked him to explain. He went on, 
“It’s like this: Every spring the fe- 
male alligator goes out along the river 
bank and lays 10,000 eggs, but then 
the male alligator comes along and 
eats 9,999 of them. Gentlemen, if it 
wasn’t for the male alligator, right 
now we'd be knee-deep in alligators.” 

The Constitutional Revision Com- 
mittee felt that it was indeed “knee- 
deep in alligators.” Long into the 
night we wrestled with one item after 
another. We couldn’t complete our 
task that night but agreed to come 
back at 6:30 the next morning and 
go to work, At nine o’clock, our 
scheduled hour to repozt, we still had 
not finished. We sent word to the 
Conference Committee, asking if they 
would not reverse the morning’s pro- 
gram and let us begin our presenta- 
tion at eleven. They said “yes.” And 
at eleven, with our work as nearly 
done as we could, we met our fellow 
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members at the Assembly’s second 
general session. The presiding officer, 
Julius M. Nolte, Dean of the Exten- 
sion Division, University of Minnesota, 
called for the leader of the Constitu- 
tional Revision Committee to make 
its report. He began with the story 
of the alligators. He read the pre- 
amble to the constitution and _ said, 
“Not all of us would quite agree 
with the exact wording. Here are a 
few suggested changes,” and moved 
the preamble be adopted with the 
amendments as read. A little of the 
tension in the room seemed to dis- 
appear. The motion was adopted. 


The leader continued: “ ‘Article I: 
The name of this Association shall be 
the National Association for Adult 
Education.’ | move the adoption of 
this Article.’ A second was heard. 


“Is there any discussion?” There was. 
A tall, fine-looking, dignified gentle- 
man stood up. “Mr. Chairman.” A 
little tension came back. Was this to 
be the blow-up? 


Were we going 
to fall flat on our face just over the 
name of the Association? The gentle- 
man continued. “It seems to me there 
is little distinctive about the words 
‘National Association for Adult Edu- 
cation.’ . . . It seems to me that for 
the following reasons the name 
of this Association should be the 
Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America.” And he 
gave his reasons. around the 
room lighted up, relaxed. The speaker 
continued. “I think therefore we 
should reject the report of the Con- 
stitutional Revision Committee and 
adopt the new name.” From the floor 
came calls for the question and the 
motion before the house was almost 
unanimously voted down. The speak- 
er continued, “I move that Article I 
read, “The name of this Association 
shall be the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States of Amer- 


Faces 


ica’.” There was discussion. The mo- 
tion was put to the house and a roar 
of approval went up. This was more 
than naming an Association. It was 
a wise, sensible action that had come 
from us who were the members in 
meeting assembled. 


The leader of the Constitutional 
Revision Committee continued _ his 
presentation of the report. “Article 
Agacle il .... Article TV ... 
I move the adoption. . . This section 
seems unworkable. Our committee 
recommends its deletion and substitu- 
tion therefor of. . . . The committee 
recommends that this article’ be 
amended to read as follows. .. . This 
article deals with a very complex 
matter which in the time at our dis- 
posal we are unable to whip into 
suitable words. We recommend and 
I so move that the matters covered 
by this article be left for the Execu- 
tive Committee pro tem to handle 
until a Constitutional Revision Com- 
mittee can phrase it suitably. . .” And 
so it went. From the floor eager, 
precise, brief comments, constructive 
amendments, revisions of what the 
Constitutional Revision Committee 
had done, and by mid-afternoon, 
article by article, we had hammered 
out the framework of a constitution 
for the new Association. 


It was not a completed document. 
It needed smoothing up. It needed 
additions. It needed revisions. But we 
had a constitution. We had some 
other things, however, that were far 
more important than a constitution: 
we had the knowledge that our con- 
stitution expressed the needs of adult 
educators from many kinds of or- 
ganizations and many areas of the 
country; we had a method and spirit 
of working together on things that 
were important to us; and finally, we 
had faith and respect and confidence 
in ourselves and in each other. 
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UNESCO and the AEA 


Paul H. Sheats 


Professor of Education 


Univers 


of California 


Los Angeles 


12-December ||], 


Editor's Note: Paul Sheats was a member of the U. S. Delegation to the 
Seventh General Conference of UNESCO meeting in Paris, November 
1952, and one of the two U. S. representatives at a 
meeting of UNESCO's Consultative Committee on Adult Education, De- 
cember 15-19. He is a member of the Executive Committee of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO and, along with Howard McClusky, 
official representative of the AEA on the Commission, will continue to 
present the field of adult education in the activities of that body. 


“HE AcTION of the AEA’s Delegate 

Assembly at its meeting in East 
Lansing, Michigan in October, 1952, 
proposing certain in 
UNESCO’s adult education activities, 
did have some influence on the de- 
cisions of the Seventh General Con- 


ference regarding the 1953-1954 pro- 


gram. President Durrie’s letter to the 
U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO reporting the action of the 
AEA and summarizing the discussion 
which took place at East Lansing was 
presented to the U. Delegation in 
Paris, and members of the Delegation 
were able to present the AEA’s point 
of view in the appropriate committee 
and commission meetings of the Con- 
ference. The result, while not iden- 
tical with that hoped for by the AFA, 
was, in this writer’s opinion, all that 
could be expected this year in view 
of other Conference decisions limiting 
UNESCO’s budget for the next bien- 
nium to a total sum considerably less 
than that requested by the Director 
General. 

The AEA Resolution in effect pro- 
posed a_ broadening of UNESCO's 
activities in adult education and 


specifically requested a two-week in- 
ternational seminar on general adult 
education in 1953 and a more repre- 
sentative conference in 1954, which 
could serve as a follow-up to the 
UNESCO Elsinore Conference on 
adult education in 1949. The actions 
of the General Conference would per- 
mit the Secretariat of UNESCO to 
schedule both of these meetings, but 
limitation of funds and shortage of 
staff and time will probably mean 
that only one of these proposed 
meetings can be arranged in the next 
biennium. 

Since the wheels of international 
cooperation grind slowly, it may vers 
well be that negotiations looking to- 
ward the establishment of a World 
Adult Education Association will be 
somewhat protracted. The identifica- 
tion and marshaling of national adult 
education movements and the 
struction of a solid foundation for en- 
during international cooperation are 
Herculean tasks, even more complex 
and time-consuming than the pattern- 
ing of a national association like the 
AEA. As we in the United States 
have learned so well and so recently, 
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under such conditions speed is less im- 
portant than meticulous concern for 
processes which will produce genuine 
consensus and whole-hearted commit- 
ment to whatever organizational 
structure and program are finally 
agreed upon. The AEA, working with 
the representatives of other national 
adult education movements in Canada, 
the United Kingdom, the Scandi- 
navian countries, France, and Italy, as 
well as with representatives of coun- 
tries in which adult education is still 
embryonic, can and should make a 
major contribution to the formation 
of an international adult education 
body with ‘a unique role in the 
achievement of an enduring peace. 


Historical Background 


Long-time readers of Adult Educa- 
tion, and of its predecessors, the Adult 
Education Bulletin and the Adult 
Education Journal, have been kept in- 
formed of efforts at international co- 
operation which antedate the AEA. 
The first effort to vitalize a World 
Association for Adult Education was 
climaxed in a meeting at Cambridge, 
England in 1929. The records of this 
conference and the subsequent efforts 
to keep the Association alive are still 
available in the offices of Great 
Britain’s National Institute of Adult 
Education in London and should be 
made the object of some exhaustive 
research for what they may yield 
from past experience as relevant to 
our present efforts. The effort was 
abortive and it was not until June of 
1949 that a second major effort was 
made to bring adult educators to- 
gether in an international meeting— 
this time at Elsinore, Denmark, un- 
der the auspices of UNESCO. This 
conference was attended by 106 dele- 
gates representing 27 countries and 21 
international organizations. It led to 


recommendations for follow-up ac- 


tion by UNESCO, whose existence, in 
the judgment of the conferees, made 
a world association unnecessary at 
that time. One of the recommenda- 
tions was that UNESCO create a rep- 
resentative Consultative Committee on 
Adult Education to advise the Secre- 
tariat. 

Following Elsinore, UNESCO un- 
dertook the organization of several 
adult education seminars, among them 
one on Methods of Adult Education 
in Austria (the Mondsee Seminar), 
and one on Libraries and Adult Edu- 
cation at Malmo, Sweden. It also pre- 
pared and published an international 
adult education directory, a quarterly 
now called Fundamental and Adult 
Education, and numerous other publi- 
cations on specific aspects of adult 
education, the most recent of which, 
Universities and Adult Education, 
deals with university extension ac- 
tivities in selected countries. 

Meanwhile, there was pressure on 
UNESCO from the member states to 
concentrate rather than scatter its ac- 
tivities. In the program for 1952 this 
pressure was reflected in a decision 
to establish an international center for 
workers’ education, with the under- 
standing that after some period of 
experimental effort in this field 
UNESCO would then turn its atten- 
tion to other aspects of adult edu- 
cation. This trend toward concentra- 
tion on one aspect of adult education 
was further extended in the draft pro- 
gram for 1953-1954, in which, out of 
a total proposed expenditure of over 
$108,000, virtually the entire amount 
was allocated to workers’ education, 
with additional funds for travel grants 
to workers in other sections of the 
budget. The title of the division 
within the Department of Education 
was also changed to Workers Educa- 
tion instead of Adult Education. It 
was in opposition to this elimination 
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of general adult education from the 
program of the UNESCO that the 
AEA resolution was directed. Presi- 
dent Durrie’s letter further made clear 
that the AEA’s position was not in 
opposition to the development and 
expansion of workers education, but 
squarely in support of UNESCO's 
wider responsibilities to the entire 
field of adult education. 


The Seventh General Conference 


This was the situation when the 
General Conference began on No- 
vember 12. The General Conference 
must act upon all proposed program 
resolutions and related budgetary pro- 
visions. The section on workers’ edu- 
cation (formerly adult education ) 
the draft program was referred to a 
working party on education, with 15 
members representing 15 member 
states. The United States was repre- 
sented on this working party. After an 
exhaustive discussion of UNESCO's 
responsibilities in adult education, 
during which the AEA resolution was 
placed in the official record, the 
working party recommended, and the 
General Conference subsequently 

(1) approved restoration of the 

title “adult education” to this 

branch of UNESCO’s work (a 

change proposed by the German 

delegate and supported by the 

United States); 


(2) approved the inclusion in the 
list of projected conferences for 
1953-1954 of a follow-up session to 
the Elsinore Conference, with broad 


representation of national move- 
ments of adult education and with 
an agenda including the question 
of establishing a permanent organi- 
zation to facilitate international co- 
operation in the field of adult edu- 
cation; 


appropriations for adult education 
(3) opposed major cuts in proposed 
in spite of the fact that all working 
parties were under instructions to 
report out programs which were 
7.8% under the Director General’s 
budget recommendations, 
(4) supported the continuation of 
UNESCO's International Center of 
Workers Education at La Bréviere 
(near Paris) for the 1953-1954 bien- 
nium; 
(5) in another section of the 
budget, supported a sizeable in- 
crease in the amount of money 
available for study grants to work- 
ers, including those in attendance at 

La Bréviére. 

These actions pave the way for the 
Secretariat, with the advice and help 
of its Consultative Committee on 
Adult Education, to continue with its 
experimental effort in workers educa- 
tion without complete abandonment 
of the obligations which the Elsinore 
Conference placed upon it. It was 
clearly the intent of the General Con- 
ference that UNESCO should con- 
tinue to serve as a coordinating and 
stimulating instrument for the devel- 
opment and extension of national 
movements, including workers’ edu- 
cation. But the resources of UNESCO 
are limited. It cannot accomplish these 
important tasks without the aid of 
member states. It is at this point that 
the AEA’s Committee Interna- 
tional Relations can be most helpful. 
and full records of the Paris meetings 
will be made available to this Commit- 
tee to aid it in its work. 

A more complete account of the 
Seventh General Conference of 
UNESCO (prepared by the US Dele- 
gation before it disbanded in Paris) 
can be secured from the UNESCO 
Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
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FROM. THE AEA's 


PRESIDENT 


Dear Fellow Adult Educators: 


With our 1953 programs now well 
under way, perhaps we should find 
time to withdraw, as we all must from 
time to time, from our concern with 
the how of what we are doing to re- 
flect on the why of the multiplicity 
of activities that engage us. 

We want 1953 to be a successful 
year—but in terms of what—numbers? 
fiscal solvency? range of needs served? 
enthusiasm of participants: Obv iously, 
these are all important to us, but | 
wonder if you sometimes have the 
trouble | do—if you get so en- 
grossed in the details of organization 
and administration that the 
the movement and of your 
tivities become blurred and 
focus. 


TOO 


goals of 
Own ac- 
out of 


Most of us have stated our aims in 
some such form as this: “to help the 
people of our community more fully 
realize their potentialities as workers, 
homemakers, citizens, and creative in- 
dividuals.” In most of our programs 
we place some emphasis on each of 
these phases. But are our programs 
truly balanced? Have we placed 
enough emphasis on activities that 
will develop better-informed, more 
thoughtful, more responsible citizens? 
Have we enough activities that pro- 
vide opportunities for the individual 
to dip into the accumulated know!l- 
edge of the ages and broaden his 
horizons and increase his  under- 
standing of other people? Have we 
created activities that will make ob- 
vious to the individual tke social 
significance and worth of his every- 
day activities as he earns a living and 
functions as a member of his family 
group? If we do provide significant 
activities, have we been able to moti- 


vate enough people to take part in 
them? 

As I look at my 
satisfied. Are you? 


record, I am not 

It is appropriate at this tme of 
year that we also look back on our 
activities as a national adult education 
association to review and reassess what 
we have been doing and to look 
ahead and plan for the coming year. 

In retrospect, with the recurrent 
crises and problems in perspective, it 
has been a year of real progress in 
the right direction. Our aim was to 
establish services to members and to 
broaden the base of our membership 
so that we would more truly repre- 
sent all aspects of the adult education 
movement. With the aid of the Fund 
for Adult Education, your Associa- 
tion created Adult Leadership, a train- 
ing tool for the lay leader who per- 
forms adult education functions. With 
the help of the Fund, the Area Or- 
ganization Project was launched. 
Twelve cross-professional groups have 
come together in widely separated 
geographical areas to consider their 
common needs and to decide what 
kind of community organization for 
adult education—if any—could best 
help meet these needs. As a result of 
this experience, certain general con- 
clusions are emerging which will 
need to be tested. Again w ith the help 
of the Fund, the Council of National 
Organizations was established to en- 
able the leaders of national organiza- 
tions to pool experiences, consider 
common problems, and plan coopera- 
tively for the improvement of their 
adult education services. 

It has been said by some that per- 
haps we have, in the above activities, 
placed too much emphasis on the how 
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and too little on the why. That may 
be true. Each of us tends to think 
he knows his goals and those of the 
movement and that there is little need 
to restate or re-examine these. At the 
same time, we are constantly being 
made aware by our failures and partial 
failures of how much more we ought 

know about how to do our im- 
portant jobs. But the ultimate test of 
any activity is what it contributes to 
the achievement of the present goals 
of the movement and to the develop- 
ment of more adequate, more inclu- 
sive goals. This has not been apparent 
to some, and our staff is working to 
make more evident the Association’s 
concern with the direction of adult 
education. 

While these activities took a great 
deal of committee and staff time, they 
made possible a larger, more diversi- 
fied program. Our membership in- 
creased from 2,603 to 3,818 in nine 
months’ time, and a network of state 
membership and public relations rep- 
resentatives has been established which 
should facilitate further growth of our 
membership. Adult Leadership now 
has a paid circulation of approxi- 
mately 6500 outside the ranks of the 
Association. 


As we look to the future, the pros- 
pects seem propitious. We have made 
requests to the Fund for additional 
grants to strengthen Adult Leadership 
and the Council of National Organi- 


zations. Projects in the field of re- 
search, training, fundamental educa- 
tion, and public affairs are in an ad- 


vanced - planning stage. During the 
coming year we hope to be able to 
help the National Association of Pub- 
lic School Adult Educators make sig- 
nificant progress towards their im- 
portant objectives. 

During this second year your Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Officers 
of the Association are concentrating 
their efforts again upon building our 
membership and our services to them. 
The two must go hand in hand. We 
are restudying our committee struc- 
ture and our staff organization in the 
hope that through functional simpli- 
fication we can make the organiza- 
tion more efficient and able to main- 
tain basic services even without foun- 
dation support. 


We are moving ahead in the light of 
the broad goals of the movement, 
using the resources of people in every 
sector of adult education and in all 
parts of the country. We are con- 
vinced that each of us will be most 
effective when he works in close co- 
operation with others working in the 
adult education field—the broad field 
that includes both full-time and part- 
time workers and both formal and in- 
formal work. 


We ask for your help and support 
in this task of making the AEA an 
effective instrument for the develop- 
ment of a worthy and historic move- 
ment. 


Paul H. Durrie 
President, Adult Education 
Association of the USA 
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NEWS FROM THE AEA 


Advance Along the National Organization Front 


The base of adult education in this 
country broadened perceptibly in 
New York City on December 5 and 
6, 1952. On those dates some 70 large 
national voluntary associations moved 
well into the main stream of the adult 
education movement. 


The occasion was the first annual 
conference of the Council of National 
Organizations, a semi-autonomous or- 
gan of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion created in February, 1952. It 
operates under a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education. The purpose of 
the conference was twofold: to eval- 


uate progress made in realizing plans 
laid down at the council’s founding 
meeting ten months previously, 
to plan ahead for another year. 


and 


Progress reports by L. H. Adolfson, 
president, and Lois McCarthy, execu- 
tive secretary, described the making 
of a survey—by interview—of over 150 
national organizations (soon to be 
published), the initiation of an ex- 
change of information among organi- 
zations through a newsletter and 
packets of materials, and the encour- 
agement of increased participation by 
local representatives of national or- 
ganizations in local adult education 
affairs. 

The agenda planned for the coming 
vear is full to the point of overflow- 
ing. Perhaps the most dramatic action 
taken was the launching of the first 
major joint-planning project of the 
Council, a series of regional work- 
shops on educational programming 
for television. This action was the 
result of reports from representatives 
of several national organizations that 
they have been receiving an increas- 


ing number of desperate requests from 
local executives for help in planning 
an interesting program when a TV 
station suddenly calls up and offers 
them a half-hour spot. The job is too 
big, it was pointed out, for single 
agencies to handle. It was agreed, 
therefore, to pool resources. A T\ 
Committee was created which started 
working immediately and has already 
scheduled an institute to meet in Los 
Angeles in April. Chairman of the 
committee is George Fern of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
The workshops are being planned in 
conjunction with TV stations of local 
universities. 

A striking evidence of the closer 
identification of the national organiza- 
tions with the adult education move- 
ment was the creation of a committee 
to work with the AEA membership 
and Adult Leadership committees in 
identifying the target populations in 
each national organization for (a) 
membership and (b)_ subscriptions, 
and in devising the best strategies for 
reaching them. In addition, a number 
of participants were appointed to rep- 
resent the CNO on AEA committees. 

Of particular interest to adult edu- 
cators are the recommendations from 
the work group discussing communi- 
cation among organizations in local 
communities. These were in each case 
noted as recommendations “ 
selves as participating organizations in 
CNO.” They were: 

1, that participating organizations 
encourage their local constitu- 
ents to participate in local coun- 
cils or groups concerned with 


to our- 
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adult education; or if none exists, 
to encourage their formation; 


that participating organizations 
consider sending simultaneously 
to their constituent groups or 
members the list of statements 
of purpose of organizations be- 
longing to CNO, pointing out 
that consultation among repre- 
sentatives of these groups in 
their communities will advance 
the programs of local groups 
and contribute to over-all com- 
munity development; 
that each organization, where it 
is not already doing so, keep its 
local groups continuously in- 
formed about the purpose and 
the program of CNO and the 
parent organization’s part in it, 
that organizations urge their 
local constituents to make full 
use of Adult Education Associa- 
tion publications; 
that organizations, where they 
are not already doing so 
a. urge local constituents to be- 
come familiar with other 
groups concerned with adult 
education in their commun- 
ities; 
urge local constituents to co- 
operate in the preparation 
and publicizing of a monthly 
calendar of adult education 
events scheduled their 
communities; 
urge local groups to use the 
interagency workshop tech- 
nique for solving adult edu- 
cation problems, employing 
the best available skills in 
their communities; 
urge local groups to estab- 
lish community clubs made 
up of presidents of local 
groups active in adult educa- 
tion. 


Dr. Eduard Lindeman’s talk at a 
luncheon meeting on the work of the 
AEA Committee on Social Philos- 
ophy was a highlight of the confer- 
ence. There was much interest in hav- 
ing the materials of this committee 
made available to national groups, as 
well as interest on the part of several 
in developing groups for the discus- 
sion of the Committee’s statement on 
social philosophy.* 


Officers Elected 
Officers elected at this meeting 

were: 

Chairman—L. H. Adolfson, National 
University Extension Association 

Vice-Chairman—Roger Albright, Mo- 
tion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica 

Secretary—Ruth E. Grout, American 
Public Health Association 


Executive Committee members 
elected for a two-year term (1953- 
54): 

George H. Fern—National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers 

Richard Friedman—Division of Public 
Liaison, U. S. Dept. of State 

Mildred Horton—American Home 
Economics Association 

William P. Welsh—National CIO 
Community Services Committee 


Executive Committee members con- 

tinuing in office (1953): 

John Miles—Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. 

Russell Rvmer—Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, National Board 

Grace Stevenson—American Library 
Association 

Leon Weaver—Federal Civil Defense 
Administration 


* An account of the work of this com- 
mittee and the statement it prepared for 
discussion appear in ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, Vol. II, No. 4, April, 1952. 
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A Basic Confusion’ 


W. J. McGlothlin 


Consu 


Southern 


MAY be w rong, but it seems to me 

that adult education still has a basic 
confusion between a belief that peo- 
ple can determine what is good for 
them and a belief that educators know 
what is good for them. Now I submit 
that this is a fundamental conceptual 
difficulty. It is fundamental in that | 
do not believe that anyone can hold 
both beliefs and be effective, because 
that person would have to shift back 
and forth in his objectives and pro- 
cedures to such an extent that only 
confusion could result. Part of the 
difficulty arises from the fact that 
adult education activities very often 
grew out of institutions which are pri- 


marily responsible for the education: 


of vouth. In exercising their responsi- 
bility for the education of youth 
these institutions tend to act as though 
they are quite sure they know what 
is good for youth. They set up a 
series of hurdles over which the youth 
must soar in order to demonstrate 
accomplishment and reach the goal of 
a degree. The number and height of 
the hurdles are set by the institution, 
and the race is to the bright and reten- 
tive. This kind of educational respon- 
sibility tends to create the person who 
would like to do good to people, who 
is unable or unwilling to let people 
make their choices—even to be ig- 
norant if they so desire. For the edu- 
cator of youth, even through college 


* Excerpt from an address to the 1952 
annual meeting of the Southeastern As- 
sociation for Adult Education at Chapel 


Hill, N. C. 


Regional 


tant for Professional! Programs 


4 


Education Board 


and university, is usually convinced 
that within his field, at least, he 
knows what must be learned. 

Now this belief is quite different 
from the conviction of the adult edu- 
cator who believes that people are 
the best judges of their own problems 
and can best determine how 
with them. If he believes this, he must 
hold himself largely in “stand-by” 
condition, ready to organize, aid, as- 
sist, help, uphold, but not direct, the 
educational activities of the people 
with whom he works. To the first 
kind of educator this man will ap- 
pear to be unsystematic, opportunistic, 
and above all, unscholarly. He may 
appear to be concerned with trivia. 
He will not be respected and admired 
because of his skills in dealing with 
people who are their own masters. 
Instead 
diluting 
standards. 


to deal 


he will often be accused of 
academic educational 

What I have said suggests, at least, 
my feeling about the resolution of this 
conceptual difficulty. Adult educators 
seem to have the responsibility of be- 
ing willing to live democracy even in 
education. If they can’t do that they 
might as well be. persons whose con- 
cerns are with the more protected 
halls of school or college. Fach kind 
of educator serves a significant pur- 
pose, but the educator of adults must 
hold fast to a belief in people rather 
than to a belief in what’s good for 
people. Even the late Mr. Hitler was 
sure he knew what was good for 
people. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


Universities iy Aputt Epucation, by 
Cyril O. Houle, S. E. Raybould, 
I. A. Corbett, Baldwin M. Woods, 
and Helen V. Hammarberg. Paris: 
UNESCO. 1952. Available from 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. $2.25. 
The issuance of this book, as one 

of a lengthening list of publications 
in adult education, certifies the im- 
portance that Unesco attaches to the 
development of adult education serv- 
ices throughout the world. The aim 
of the book is to give “a cross-sample 
of characteristic thought and_prac- 
tice, with a view to guiding and in- 
spiring educationists concerned with 
this type of work.” 

In an extended introduction Cyril 
Houle analyzes the function of a uni- 
versity and the problems which 
universities encounter in undertaking 
the task of educating mature people, 
and makes an evaluative comparison 
of the development of university ex- 
tension in Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. He develops the 
following five “general rules which 
should serve as guides for the future:” 
(1) The universities should restrict 
themselves to complex subject mat- 
ters. (2) The universities should be 
pioneers. (3) The universities should 
train leaders. (4) The universities 
should collaborate with the many 
other agencies in society which pro- 
vide adult education. (5) The univer- 
sities should master adult education 
as a field of knowledge. He starts with 
the statement that “to modern man, 
the free university is the citadel of 
civilization,” and builds a strong case 
for the university’s devoting increas- 
ing attention to the education of 
adults. 


In succeeding chapters appear de- 
scriptions of the university extension 
movements in Great Britain by Ray- 
bould, in Canada by Corbett, and in 
the United States by Woods and 
Hammarberg. The writers discuss the 
philosophy underlying the movement 
in the different 
torical development, and practical de- 
tails of teacher-training, finance, pub- 
licity, and methods of instruction. 


countries, the his- 


The book succeeds in giving the 
reader a clear impression of the cul- 
tural differences between the three 
English-speaking countries and their 
reflection in the university extension 
movements. There is also an over-all 
feeling of commonality of underlying 
purpose. One leaves the book, how- 
ever, wishing that the writers had 
planned their outlines collaboratively 
so. that 
would emerge more sharply. 


differences and_ similarities 


Malcolm S. Knowles 

Administrative Coordinator 
Adult Education Association 
Aputt  Epucation — IN 
SELECTED SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY 


FINANCING 


Cotieces, by Homer Kempfer and 
William R. Wood. Bulletin 1952, 
No. 8. 
Office of Education. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 15e. 


Federal Security Agency, 


A collection of brief case descrip- 
tions of the sources and amounts of 
financing secured by a number of 
public school systems and community 
colleges, with tabular summaries of 
data. 
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Figur Measvures For EVALUATING Epvu- 
CATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE For- 
EIGN-BORN, by Homer Kempfer 
(with the advice of members of the 
Committee on Education of the 


Foreign-born, AEA). Circular No. 
357, Federal Security Agency, Of- 
fice of Education. 1952. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 15c. 


Buitpinc Roaps to Peace. Exchange 
of People between the United States 
and Other Countries. Prepared for 
the Office of Educational Exchange, 
U. S. Department of State, by the 
Institute of International Education. 
Limited quantities will be supplied 
on request by the Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 

A description of the educational ex- 
change program, with information for 
organizations and communities that 
are interested in participating in the 
program. 


Brweinc THE Gap: a Handbook for 
Adult Educators, by Arthur F. 
Mann. Honolulu, Hawaii: Adult 
Education Division, Department of 
Public Instruction. 1952. 50c. 

A manual for new teachers of 
adults, based on an evaluation of 
teaching practices in the Hawaiian 
public adult education program over 
a six year period. 


OpporTUNITIES FOR THE CONTINUANCE 
OF EDUCATION IN THE ARMED Forces, 
by W. W. Charters. Washington, 
D. C. American Council on Educa- 
tion. 1952. 50c. 

The findings and recommendations 
of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
Evaluation Study, completed in 1951. 
Section headings are: Facts about 
USAFI, Materials and_ Instruction, 
Planning for the Future. 


Wuere ann Wuy? A study of the 
Distribution of Program Materials, 
by Harriet Parsons. Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 143 
Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5, 
Canada. 1952. 50c. Bulk rates on 
request. 

This study focuses on the needs for 
and means of more adequate distribu- 
tion of pamphlet materials useful in 
adult education. The findings repre- 
sent the combined thinking of 76 or- 
ganizations affiliated with the Joint 
Planning Commission of the CAAE, 
43 libraries, and several hundred 
Canadian adult educators, social work- 
ers, school teachers, civil servants, 
businessmen, and housewives. 


CHECKLISTS FOR PuBLic ADULT 
Epucation Procrams, by Homer 
Kempfer (with the assistance of 
members of the Committee on Eval- 
uation, AFA). Circular No. 356, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. 1952. For sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 15c. 

Tools to assist public school adult 
educators in the appraisal of their pro- 
grams. 


ResearcH Metuops SoctaL 
TIons (with special reference to 
prejudice). Part one: Basic Proc- 
esses. Part two: Selected Tech- 
niques. Edited by Marie Jahoda, 
Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. 
Cook. New York: Dryden Press. 
1951. $3.75 per volume. $6.00 for 
both. 

The first of these two volumes is 
an attempt to bring together on an 
introductory level the considerations 
which enter into every step of the re- 
search process in the field of social 
relations. 

In the different 


second volume 
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writers contribute papers on con- 
structing questionnaires, interviewing, 
observational field work, observing 
small face-to-face groups, content 
analysis of mass media of communi- 
cation, analysis of sociometric data, 
the panel study, community self- 
surveys, sample design, scaling con- 
cepts, and assumptions underlying the 
use of statistical techniques. 


UNESCO Publications 

UNESCO Pustications are available 
in this country from Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. Recent Publications are 
Education in a Technological So- 


ciety (a preliminary international 
survey of the nature and efficacy of 
technical education), and The Com- 
munity Factor in Modern Tech- 
nology (an international study of 
the “sense of belonging” in industry, 
by Jerome F. Scott and R. P. Lyn- 
ton), both reports growing out of 
UNESCO’s Tensions and Technol- 
ogies Studies; Access of Women to 
Education (reports based on infor- 
mation from 47 countries. $1.50); 
The Delhi Public Library Project 
(description of problems met and 
solved in the establishment of the 
Delhi Public Library, by Frank 
Gardner). 


A CORRECTION: In the listing of foreign countries represented at the 
AEA’s conference in East Lansing (ADULT EDUCATION, Vol. III, No. 1, 
p. 18) the name of Turkey was omitted. Dr. Nusret Koymen of the Turkish 
Ministry of Education reminds us that he was present at East Lansing, and we 
are glad to record this correction of our report. 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


ANGELICA CASS, MARY GUYTON, MARGARET KIELTY 
AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


FROM WORDS TO STORIES—Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 . 
A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners, using a simple 
controlled vocabulary of the most essential words. 


HOW WE LIVE——Angelica Cass—$1.50 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate adults who 
wish to learn English for daily needs. 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB-——Cass—$1.25 
Intended as @ class text for beginners or intermediate in evening schools or 
afternoon classes. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS-——Case and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many examples how 
to write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK-—Cass and Rosenfeld—-$.75 
Provides the foreign-born adult with essential information ded to b 
a good American citizen. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Chicago Office Washington Office 
Administrative and Professional and 
Publication Services Membership Services 
743 No. Wabash Ave. 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Chicago 11, Illinois Washington 6, D. C. 


New York Office Cleveland Office 
Council of National Area Organization 
Organizations and Conferences 
Cooper Union 167 Public Square 
Cooper Square Cleveland 14, Ohio 
New York 3, N. Y. 


OFFICERS FOR 1952-53 
President: Paul H. Durrie 
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